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Are We Pro-Soviet? 


“I am pleased to receive the invitation to be- 
come a member of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, and enclose my check herewith. I had 
the privilege of attending for the first time a 
luncheon of the Association at the Hotel Astor, 
when the internal problems of Russia were dis- 
cussed. I was very much interested and dis- 
tinctly edified. The diverse opinions by com- 
petent and thoroughly representative spokesmen 
who derived their knowledge by personal contact 
and actual observation, were an enlightening 
revelation. The unbiased character of the dis- 
cussion, and the evident determination to present 
both sides of all international questions im- 
pressed me very deeply. It had a particular per- 
sonal appeal to me from the fact that as editor 
of the Current History Magazine, we are endeav- 
oring in our monthly periodical to carry out 
vigorously the same policy as respects inter- 
national affairs, and it was a source of much 
gratification to me to observe from the large 
representative and intelligent audience how ac- 
ceptable this method of approach appeared to 
he.”’—Georce W. Ocus-Oakes, Editor, Current 
History Magazine. 


A Way for All to Help 

Several letters of approval (enclosing checks) 
have come recently to the F. P. A. office in which 
the writers express regret that they cannot give 
larger sums to the work. We fully realize that 
large contributions are impossible for the ma- 
jority but there is one way in which every mem- 
ber can help greatly and that is by sending us 
the names and addresses of persons who may be 


Indispensable Books 

_"" recent books indispensable to anyone 

who wishes to understand the present eco- 
nomic crisis abroad are “America and the Bal- 
ance Sheet of Europe,” by John Foster Bass, 
a former European news correspondent, and 
Harold G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago 
(the Ronald Press); and “A Revision of the 
Treaty: Sequel to The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace,” by John Maynard Keynes (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.). 


The two American writers analyze succinctly 
and with great clarity the actual European. sit- 
uation, making obvious even to the layman the 
significance of the depreciated exchanges, na- 
tional debts, national budgets, the depreciation 
of the currency, etc. In regard to the duration 
of the present industrial depression, they point 
out that there can be no material improvement 
in conditions abroad until we are prepared to 
stand back of those economic and political forces 
which are honestly working to remove the ob- 
stacles to a restored and reconstructed Europe. 


Mr. Keynes, in the same brilliant style which 
made his “Economic Consequences of the Peace” 
so readable, traces in some detail the progress 
of the political and fiscal negotiations between 
Germany and the Allies during the last two years. 
He proves convincingly that drastic revision of 
the economic terms of the Peace Treaty must 
precede any rapid or fundamental improvement 
in the industry and commerce of either Germany 
or the Allies. His program for European recon- 
struction challenges the attention of any serious 
student of modern economic problems. 


Waldorf-Astoria 


Subject: Pan-Americanism: 


Next F. P. A. Conference 


Tuesday, February 2Ist, at 4 P. M. 


interested if approached. Responsible, intelli- 
gent membership can become an endless chain if 
each member will take a little trouble. 


SEND US NAMES—SEND THEM SOON 


Taken together, these two volumes admirably 
summarize the forces working for and against 
the return of normal conditions in Europe. 
nadiibuss Moreover, they give an American a much clearer 
Checks should be made payable to Ropert H. GaRvINER, picture of how this country can best serve in 


Treasurer, 3 West 29th Street, New York City. “getting Europe back to work again” —perhaps 
EB 21: the most important question in the world today. 


in Latin America and author of “Inter- 


vention in Mexico,” will speak for the first half hour 


after which there will be general discussion. 
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second-class matter December 2, 


Membership $5. a year. Subscription to the ButteTin $1. a Year. 


Admission to single conferences $1. 


Dr. Samuet G. Inman, Secretary of the Committee on 
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THE RESULTS OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


| lr IS too early now to judge in any detail the specific results of the Conference. These the F. P. A. 
will attempt to analyze from week to week as opportunity is given for technical examination of 
the different treaties and resolutions which were last week submitted by the President to the Senate. 


Aside from the specific results, the Conference has aired some of the chief points of friction in 
international relations. The problem of China is very much better understood than it was three months 
ago. The position of France, her difficulties and the threat to international peace embodied in the 
extreme Nationalist policy of M. Poincaré now stand out in bold relief. Moreover, our people appre- 
ciate as never before the complexity and the delicate interrelation of international affairs. 


Two outstanding results are the halting of competitive naval building with the consequent les- 
sening of international jealousies and suspicions, and the fuller degree of co-operation manifested be- 
tween our Government and Great Britain. If Ireland does not relapse into civil war, we may look 
forward to a better understanding between the English-speaking peoples, which will promise much for 
world peace. 


Even if only partially successful in specific matters, the Washington gathering has shown the 
value of dealing with even the most critical international problems by conference rather than by the 


more secretive and often tortuous method of diplomacy. Our delegates and our people have learned 
as they could have learned in no other way the point of view of the other countries represented. Pub- 
licity has more than justified itself. Mr. Hughes’ success with the capital ship program is a clear ex- 
ample of how public opinion, if given an opportunity, can make itself constructively helpful. The 
publicity at Washington is an advance of the greatest significance over the Paris meeting of three 
years ago. It is a happy augury of democratic control of international relations. 


Less tangible, but perhaps most important of all the results of the Washington Conference, is the 
rebirth of the American people’s interest in international affairs. If measured by the slough of 
isolation and “little Americanism” in which our politicians wallowed less than a year and a half ago, 
the attitude of public opinion today towards all phases of the world’s problems is encouraging. 


A candid student of the work of the Conference must recognize its failure to limit land armament, 
to restrict the number and size of submarines, or to deal effectively with the other newer methods of 
warfare, and the incompleteness and the unsatisfactory character of some of its work in reference to 
the Far East. But giving these facts full consideration, we are convinced that the formal treaties 
which have come out of the Conference should be promptly ratified by the Senate. They are only first 
steps, sometimes halting and uncertain, but none the less moving in the right direction. Prompt assent 
by the Senate would encourage the Administration to take other and larger steps looking towards fuller 
and broader international co-operation. A record of two successive refusals to ratify treaties, duly 
signed by successive Democratic and Republican administrations, would so shake the confidence of 
other governments as to make it well nigh impossible for any administration to carry on international 
negotiations. It would indeed be “futile to try again.” 


Prompt Aid to Austria Necessary 


S NOTED in last week’s Bulletin, Senator Lodge has taken a first step towards the relief of Austria 

by introducing a resolution to withhold the American claims for a period of twenty-five years, 

thus making possible the general international credit scheme proposed several months ago. It is in 

the highest degree important, if America’s belated action is to count at all, that Congress should act 

quickly on this resolution. And unless public opinion makes itself felt very decisively during the next 

few weeks, there is grave danger that the proposed Austrian relief will be lost in the discussion which 

will center about the more spectacular results of the Washington Conference. You can help materi- 

ally to avoid this disastrous result by writing now to your Senators and your Representatives, urging 

that the Lodge resolution be passed immediately and disposed of before the questions of the Treaties 
growing out of the Washington Conference are considered. 


There is nothing controversial in the Austrian proposal. It is merely an act of co-operation on 
the part of our government with all the other creditors of Austria in a measure absolutely essential, 
if that country is to survive. Delay of even a few weeks or months may be fatal. Will America co- 
operate to prevent European bankruptcy? This is a question which overshadows in basic importance 
and urgency any other consideration. 


